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( 90 ) 
THE MIGRATION OP THE ANCIENT MEXICANS, 

AND THEIR 

ANALOGY TO THE EXISTING INDIAN TEIBBS OF 
NORTHERN MEXICO. 

By Lieut. GEORGE AUGUSTUS PRBDBRICK BUXTON, Esq., F.E.S. 
Read before the Society, 17th May 1848. 

Where no other data than the vague apocryphal legends 
and rude hieroglyphics of a semibarbarous people reward 
the researches into a nation's history, it is almost impossible 
to derive even a probable hypothesis as to its origin, or to 
trace even, by such uncertain evidence, the different phases 
which it may have exhibited, in its progress from utter bar- 
barism to comparative civilisation. 

Perhaps in no case is this fact more truly exemplified than 
in the history of the people which are the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch ; and, although a more than ordinary amount of 
talent, diligence, and assiduity have been devoted to bring- 
to light and unravel the mass of confusion which native tra- 
ditions and hieroglyphics present to the historians of the 
Mexicans, yet, nothing are we permitted to receive as fact, 
or to affirm as warrantable evidence of any portion of Mexi- 
can history, but the oral traditions handed down to us by the 
earliest writers of the Spanish conquest ; refusing altogether 
such uncertain data as the rude picture-writing, interpreted 
by every one in a different manner, which serves more to 
confuse thaju throw a light on the interesting subject. 

What, therefore, may be asserted with the semblance of 
truth is simply this, that the portion of Mexico, classically 
known as the Valley of Anahuac, has been peopled by at 
least nine distinct tribes, who succeeded each other in that 
comparatively circumscribed tract, the first of these being 
the Toltecans, and the last (who held it at the time of the 
conquest by the Spaniards) the Aztecs. 
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It is probable that, although distinct tribes, they belonged 
to one and the same great nation. The Toltecana and the 
Aztecs (who were the first and last of the migrate tribes) 
possessed a similar and nearly equal amount of civilisation, 
which must have been the source from whence it spread into 
Southern Mexico. 

Of these tribes, it is only necessary to speak of the two 
above mentioned, since of none of the intermediate ones is 
there any information but of the most vague and uncertain 
character ; and at the same time it must be borne in mind, 
that no part of Mexican history can be adduced as probable 
fact, but that the valley of Anahuac has been peopled by 
diiferent tribes, whose successive occupancy of the country 
extended over a space of about 800 years, and of whom, it is 
repeated, the first were the Toltecs, and the last the Aztecs, 
or Mexicans of the Conquest. 

Cotemporary with these, the wild and wholly barbarous 
people, called Ottomies, hovered on the extreme boundaries 
of the civilised states, refusing to benefit by the example of 
the immigrated tribes, and for the most part engaged in con- 
stant warfare with them, to recover the lands of which they 
had been despoiled. 

The Ottomies, then, were probably the aborigines of Ana- 
huac, and a certain analogy may be traced in their character 
and habits, to the savage tribe of Apaches, who infest the 
Northern States of Mexico at the present time. 

It is certain that the Toltecs, as also the Aztecs, came 
from the north, and, according to the traditions of the 
people, the Toltecs brought with them a high degree of civi- 
lisation, higher than that possessed by the Aztecs ; but that 
the ancient Mexicans had attained to any other than the 
most primitive stage, is not borne out or warranted by any 
remains which are left in these days to direct our judg- 
ment. 

The Aztecs are supposed to have inhabited a country north- 
east of the Gulf of California, called by them Azatland ; but 
its exact locality is entirely suppositious. Somewhere about 
the year 1160 of our era, they commenced their migration to 
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the south, and the cause of this movement is equally involved 
in obscurity. 

During this migration they are supposed to have made 
three great halts, the first of which was on the Gila, a stream 
which, after joining the Rio Colorado, runs into the Gulf of 
California. Here they remained a considerable period, build- 
ing a city, the remains of which are to be seen covering a 
large space ; the walls of buildings and acequias, or irriga- 
ting canals of great depth, are still visible ; and immense 
quantities of broken pottery strew the ground. 

The ruins of two other cities, south of the Gila, are as- 
signed as other halting-places during their migration ; and 
these I'emains are identical with those on the above-named 
river. From the great extent of the foundations of these 
structures, and parts of walls which are still standing, and 
which shew that the buildings must have been of extra- 
ordinary size, these remains have been always termed the 
Casas Grandes, or Great Houses. Now, northward of the 
Gila, in the province of New Mexico, and over a vast extent 
of country, extending from the Rio Grande to the main chain 
of the Cordillera, are found, at the present moment, many 
tribes of Indians, who build and inhabit towns and houses of 
the same form as the Casas Grandes of the ancient Mexicans. 
Those dwelling in the valley of the Rio Grande are called 
Pueblo Indians, from the fact of their dwelling in towns, 
whilst beyond the civilised settlements to the north-west, is 
a tract of country inhabited by the Moquis, of whom but little 
is known ; but who are reported to enjoy a comparatively 
high state of civilisation, — ^that is, compared to the barbarism 
of the hunting-tribes. 

It, therefore, appears highly probable that, from this re- 
gion the ancient Mexicans first emigrated ; and it may be in- 
ferred that they sprang originally from the Indians now 
known as Pueblos, or that the latter are a branch of the 
Aztecs, which remained behind at the time of their first great 
halt. At all events, we must look to the country north of the 
Gila, extending to the Great Salt Lake, and bounded on the 
westward by the Pacific, and eastward by the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, as the locality from whence the Aztecs migrated to the 
south ; for, to the northward of this tract, the salitrose de- 
serts round the Great Salt Lake, and the barren and incle- 
ment regions to the north of these again, present a natural 
obstacle to the supposition that they could come from re- 
moter regions than the one assigned. 

It is generally supposed that no traces of the Aztecs exist 
northward of the river Gila ; but, in the country of the Na- 
vajos, as well as in that of the independent Moquis, are still 
discoverable traces of their former habitations; and, as I 
have before remarked, the Pueblo Indians, as far north as the 
valley of Taos, construct and inhabit villages and houses of 
the same form as the Casas Grandes of the Aztecs, retaining 
many of their customs and domestic arts, as they have been 
handed down to us, and many traces of a common origin. 

In the absence of any evidence, traditionary or otherwise, 
on which to found an hypothesis as to the probable cause of 
the migTation of the Mexicans from the north, I have sur- 
mised that it is possible that they may have abandoned that 
region on account of the violent volcanic convulsions, which, 
from the testimony of persons who have visited these regions, 
I have no doubt have, at a comparatively recent period, agi- 
tated that portion of the country ; and from my own obser- 
vation, the volcanic formations become gradually more recent 
as they advance to the north, along the whole table-land, 
from the valley of Mexico to Sante Fe in New Mexico. These 
disturbances may have led to their frequent changes of resi- 
dence, and ultimate arrival in the south. 

If their object was to fly from such constantly-recurring 
commotions, their course would naturally be to the south, 
where they might expect a genial soil and climate, in a di- 
rection in which they might avoid the numerous and war- 
like tribes who inhabited the regions south of their aban- 
doned country. Thus, we find the remains of the towns built, 
in the course of their migration, in insulated spots of ferti- 
lity, oases in the vast and barren tracts they were obliged 
to traverse, which spread from the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake of the north towards the valley of the Gila, and 
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still southward, along the ridges of the Cordillera, which 
stretch far away to the southern portion of the country. 

And here I may remark, that this inference is borne out 
by the fact, that the sites of their ruined towns present, at 
the present time, some of the most barren and unproductive 
spots to be found in Northern Mexico, and nearly all are si- 
tuated in volcanic districts, which have every appearance of 
having been disturbed at a comparatively recent period. 

Having thus slightly drawn attention to the ancient inha- 
bitants of Anahuae, and the probable locality from whence 
they emigrated to that country, we will see how far we are 
justified in affirming that the Pueblo Indians and the ancient 
Mexicans are descended from one and the same stock. 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado, who was one of the early ex- 
plorers of New Mexico, asserts that, in the vicinity of a river 
which was called " Tegue," there dwelt a nation who built 
houses three stories high, and who spoke the same language 
as that used by the Aztecs of the valley of Anahuae. In 
some old MSS. lately discovered in New Mexico, this people 
were supposed to form a kingdom called " Sivolo," to which 
frequent reference is made as being the seat of considerable 
civilisation when compared with that of other tribes through 
whom the travellers had passed on their way to the distant 
north. Fray Ruiz, and Venabides, both Franciscan monks, 
preached to thousands of Indians who came from the direc- 
tion of this kingdom of Sivolo, and were astonished at their 
docility, and the " extraordinary cultivation of their intel- 
lects." As they do not mention to have met with any dif- 
ficulty in holding communication with this people, and as 
they preached daily to them without interruption, it may be 
taken for granted that the language spoken was intelligible 
to both ; and as most of the Missionary monks were conver-, 
sant with the Mexican dialect, it must have been through 
that channel alone that they communicated with the native 
tribes of this remote region. 

These Indians, like the Pueblos of the present day, preferred 
to build their towns and villages on the summits of almost in- 
accessible cliflPs, tlie approach being by means of a zig-zag path 
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cut out of the precipitous sides. The bluffs, or mounds of vol- 
canic formation, called meeas by the Mexicans, on account of 
their tabular form, were invariably selected if in a fertile loca- 
lity. The entire country from the valley of Mexico to that of 
Taos, a distance of 2000 miles, being more or less of volcanic 
formation, presents many of these favourite mounds, which 
sometimes rise isolated in the centre of extensive plains, and 
of extraordinary regularity of outline, having the appear- 
ance of gigantic tables. Others are of pyramidal form, and 
these the ancient Mexicans made use of as bases or pedestals 
for their teocalli or temples, sometimes facing them, or point- 
ing the corners, with solid masonry. These tabular hills have 
been ingeniously described, by writers on Mexican history, 
as artificial structures, rivalling, in gi'andeur of design, and 
the industry and labour necessary to their construction, those 
monuments of art and human industry, the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

It is generally affirmed that the Aztecs were not origi- 
nally an agricultural people. That this is an error, any one 
who has visited the ruins of their ancient towns on the Gila, 
and in other parts of Northern Mexico, can testify beyond a 
doubt. The remains of ditches and canals, by which the 
corn fields were irrigated, are plainly perceptible, and the 
fields themselves can, in many parts, be distinctly traced. 
In the northern portions of Mexico, this is rendered easy of 
detection on account of the absence of timber or brushwood, 
and the consequent bareness of the soil. In the south, where 
the ground is covered by heavy timber, or a dense vegetation, 
nothing but the solid blocks of masonry used in the construc- 
tion of their dwellings are visible to the eye, and any traces 
of agriculture are concealed by the impenetrable jungle which 
covers the country. 

The Indians of Northern Mexico, including the Pueblos, 
appear to belong to the same great family — the Apache, 
from which branch the Navajos, Apaches, Coyoteros or Wolf- 
Eaters, Mescaleros, Moquis, Yubissias, Maricopas, Chiri- 
caquis, Cliemeguabas, Yumayas (the last two, tribes of the 
Moqtii), and the Nijoras, a small tribe on the Gila. All these 
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speak dialects of the same language, more or less approxi- 
mating to the Apache, and of all of which the idiomatic struc- 
ture is the same. What relation this language bears to the 
Mexican has not been satisfactorily ascertained ; but my im- 
pression is, that it will be found to assimilate greatly, if not 
to be identical. 

The Pueblo Indians of Taos, Pecuris, and Acoma, are sup- 
posed to speak the original language, of which the tribes 
lower down the Rio Grande, including the Pueblos of San 
Felipe, Sandia, Ysleta, and Xemez speak a dialect. 

These Indians are eminently distinguished from the New 
Mexicans, or descendants of the Spanish conquerors, in their 
social and moral character, being industrious, sober, and 
honest, the women being as remarkable for chastity as the 
New Mexicans are notorious for the laxity of their morals ; 
indeed, a universal concubinage exists amongst the latter, 
the example of incontinence being set them by the priests, 
who in these remote regions are under no supervision of 
Church authority. 

Although most of the Pueblo Indians are nominally Chris- 
tians, and have embraced the outward forms of the Roman 
Catholic Church, they still cling to the belief of their fa- 
thers, and celebrate in secret the ancient rites of their own 
religion. The aged and devout of both sexes may still be 
often seen on their flat house-tops, with their faces turned to 
the rising sun, and their gaze fixed in that direction, from 
whence they expect, sooner or later, the god of air will make 
his appearance. 

Amongst many of the religious forms still retained by these 
people, perhaps the most interesting is the perpetuation of 
the holy fire, by the side of which these Indians, as did the 
Aztecs, keep a continual watch for the return to earth of 
Quetzalcoatr, the god of air, who, according to their tradi- 
tions, visited the earth, and instructed the inhabitants in 
agriculture and other useful arts. During his sojourn, he 
caused the earth to yield tenfold productions, without the ne- 
cessity of human labour ; everywhere corn, fruit, and flowers 
delighted the eye ; the cotton plant produced its woof already 
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dyed by nature with various hues ; aromatic odours pervaded 
the air ; and on all sides resounded the melodious notes of 
singing birds. The lazy Mexican naturally looks back to 
this period as the " golden age ;" and as this popular and be- 
nificent deity, on his departure from earth, promised faith- 
fully to return and revisit the people he loved so well, this 
event is confidently expected to the present day. 

Quetzalcoatl' embarked in his boat of rattlesnake-skins on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and as he was seen to steer to the east- 
ward, his arrival is consequently looked for from that quar- 
ter ; and when the Spaniards arrived from the east, as they 
resembled the god in the colour of their skin, they were ge- 
nerally supposed to be messengers from, or descendants of, 
the god of air. 

This tradition is common to the nations of the far north, 
and in New Mexico the belief is still clung to by the Pueblo 
Indians, who have for centuries continued their patient vigils 
by the undying fire. Its dim light may still be seen by the 
wandering hunter, glimmering from the deep recesses of a 
cave in the mountains, when, led by the chase, he passes in 
the vicinity of this humble and lonely temple. 

Such a striking analogy as that described above almost 
proves the connection of the two people, and this prominent 
similarity, nay, identity of religious rite, is at all events suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the inference I have drawn, as to 
the community of origin of the Pueblo Indians and ancient 
Mexicans. 

From what part of the Old World, or whencesoever these 
people passed, from Asia or Africa, into the continent of Ame- 
rica, will not be touched upon here ; neither is it necessary to 
adduce any of the arguments which have been brought for- 
ward to prove the fact of the Mexicans having sprung from 
Asiatic origin. Such arguments, based upon alleged analogy 
of customs and religious rites, having, in the opinion of the 
writer, but little weight or reason attached to them ; for is 
it not natural that the expression of that instinctive religious 
feeling, which exists in the breasts of even the most barbar- 
ous of mankind, should find a vent in rites and ceremonies 
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which, however primitive, may yet bear some analogy to those 
practised by civilised people \ The adoration of a Supreme 
Being, whether invested with the beautiful attributes of the 
Christian's Deity, or the grotesque or horrible power with 
which the idolatrous savage clothes his god, may yet take the 
outward form of ceremonies which bear resemblance to each 
other. 

The mind of the savage, however rude and uncultivated, 
seeks to account for natural phenomena by properly attribut- 
ing to a Superior and Omnipotent Being the work his senses 
assure him could not be effected by mortal hands. 

Feeling towards this mysterious power either most abject 
dread or unlimited adoration and love, he worships him in 
the form which, according to his notions, will be most agree- 
able to the Deity ,• and whether in the costly sacrifices of the 
ancient Mosaic creed, the unostentatious forms of Christian 
worship, or in the humble votive offering of the primitive 
savage, who blows to the Great Spirit the (to him) costly of- 
fering of the first exhalation of the fragrant tobacco, the 
spirit of the rite is still the same. 

But who would argue from this that the Choctaw, who 
offers the first puff of his kinnik-kinnik as a sacrifice to the 
" Great Spirit,'' is descended from the followers of Moses, 
who rendered up the costly burnt offerings of their rams and 
goats, and oxen. 

The holy fathers, however, who first visited Mexico, went 
beyond this, and recognised in certain rites of Indian ido- 
latry, an analogy to the sacraments of baptism and the 
holy Eucharist. The cross, the sacred emblem of their faith, 
was also beheld, according to these devout men (who were 
so strong in faith as to see what otherwise was denied to 
common sight), raised in the heathen temples of the Aztec, 
and worshipped with as much zeal as in the churches of their 
own land ; such crosses having, in fact, been erected by the 
early Spanish conquerors, who left in their path the holy em- 
blem, as an authority and warrant for the deeds of bloodshed 
and rapine which everywhere marked their progress on the 
soil of Mexico. 
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Indeed the accounts of the Monkish historians of the Con 
quest, as well as of the other Spaniards who have written 
upon Mexican history, if not entirely fabulous, must yet be 
received with caution and distrust, and in no case reliable as 
authority. The Pueblo Indians, who are the original inha- 
bitants of New Mexico, are the most industrious portion of 
the population, and cultivate the soil in a higher degree than 
the civilized descendants of the Spaniards themselves. They 
number about 12,000, without including the Moquis, who 
have preserved their independence since the year 1680. 

Their houses are constructed in a most singular manner, 
being of two, three, and even five stories, without doors, or 
other external communication than by a trap-door in the 
azotea or flat roof, which is reached by means of ladders. 
One wall surrounds the different dwellings, and the entire 
village is contained in one of these buildings, and under one 
roof. 

Of similar construction appear to have been the houses on 
the Gila and elsewhere, which are supposed to have been 
built by the ancient Mexicans in their migrations to the 
south. 

In physical conformation, these Indians vary but in a slight 
degree from the Prairie tribes, being perhaps a little more 
inclined to corpulency, with the muscles of the arms and legs 
more strongly developed, owing to the severer labour which 
the former are engaged in. Indeed the physical organise 
tion of the Indians, from the lakes of the north to Patagonia, 
differs so little as to exhibit but a modification of physical 
feature, apparently caused by climate and localisation. 

The dress of the Pueblos is a mixture of the ancient cos- 
tume with that introduced by the Spaniards. A tilma, or 
small blanket coat, without sleeves, is worn over the shoulder, 
and their legs and feet are protected by leggings and mocas- 
sins of deerskin or woollen stuif. 

Their heads are uncovered, and their hair long and uncon- 
fined, save the centre or chivalrous scalp lock, which is usually 
bound with gay-coloured ribbon. 

The women's dress is the same as that pf the wild Indians 
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of the Prairies, being a robe of finely-dressed doeskin, ge- 
nerally covered with a bright-coloured blanket, or mantle of 
cloth. 

It has been said before that the Pueblo Indians refuse to 
celebrate their ancient religious ceremonies in the presence 
of strangers, and that ostensibly they conform to the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is not, however, the less certain that 
this seeming abjuration of the idolatry of their fathers, is 
alone for the purpose of conciliating their conquerors, and 
in order that no hindrance or molestation should be offered 
to the observances of their secret faith. 

Like the Aztecs, they have their high priests, so called at 
least by the exaggerating writers of the Spanish Conquest, 
but which functionaries would be better known to all conver- 
sant with the American Indian, as " medicine or mystery 
men ;" the " Obi" of the African negro. 

Indeed if all the erudite historians, who have so elaborate- 
ly worked up into the most interesting romance the meagre 
materials afforded by Mexican history, had so simplified their 
work as to write only that which they conscientiously be- 
lieve to be true, or in other words, had called things by their 
proper names, instead of being puzzled and mystified at the 
strange anomaly of civilisation and barbarism exhibited by 
the ancient Mexicans ; if they had been described to be 
what in truth they were, and no more, a tribe of Indians 
dwelling in lodges of stone, and living by agriculture, we 
should be the better able to appreciate their real state, and 
to draw a comparison between the pomp and glory of the 
Court of Montezuma, emperor of the Mexicans, and the same 
regal splendour displayed at the present time in the Medi- 
cine Lodge of Tum-ga-cosh or BuflFalo Belly, the chief of the 
mighty nation of the Comanche. 

Fray Augustin Ruiz and Venabides visited New Mexico 
as early as the close of the sixteenth century (about the year 
1586), and they declare that upwards of a million of Indians 
sought baptism at their hands, impelled by the commands they 
had received from a white woman, who had for many years 
been preaching amongst them. It seems that on a rosary 
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being presented to some of these Indians, on which was a 
medallion bearing the effigy of some female saint, they im- 
mediately recognised the robes in which she was represented, 
as being of the same form and colour as those worn by the 
female who had instructed them, and who made her appear- 
ance from the direction of the Moquis country. 

It is singular that the Moquis are called by the American 
trappers and hunters, who visit their country in the course of 
their adventurous expeditions, the " Welsh Indians." It is 
a common belief in the United States, that the first dis- 
coverers of North America were Prince Madoc and his "Welsh 
followers, and that their descendants still exist in some un- 
explored part of the continent. The hunters and trappers 
found their supposition on this fact, that the Moquis are 
much fairer than the other Indians, and have many indivi- 
duals among them who are perfectly white, with light-coloured 
hair and eyes, which is accounted for by the frequent occur- 
rence amongst the Navajos, and probably the Moquis of 
Albinos, with the Indian features, but light complexions, eyes, 
and hair. 

In connection with this, I may mention a very curious cir- 
cumstance which happened to me, and which tends to shew 
that there is some little foundation for the belief of the trap- 
pers, that the Moqui Indians are descendants of the Welsh 
Prince and his followers. 

I happened, very recently, at Fort Leavenworth, on the 
United States frontier, to enter the log-hut of an old Negro 
woman, being at the time in an Indian dress, over which 
was thrown a Moqui or Navajo blanket. The old dame's 
attention was called to it by its varied and bright colours ; 
and, after examining its texture carefully, she suddenly 
exclaimed, " That's a Welsh blanket ; I know it by the 
woof." She had, she told me, in her youth lived many 
years in a Welsh family, and in a Welsh settlement in Vir- 
ginia, or one of the southern states, and had learned their 
method of working, which was the same as that displayed 
in my blanket. The blankets and tilmas manufactured by the 
Navajos, Moquis, and the Pueblos, are of excellent quality, 
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and dyed in durable and bright colours ; the warp is cotton, 
filled with wool, the texture close and impervious to rain. 
Their pottery is the same as that manufactured by the ancient 
Mexicans, painted in bright patterns, by coloured earths and 
the juice of several plants. In the countryof the Moquis are the 
remains of five cities, on the sites of which they still inhabit 
the villages, said to be the same in form as those constructed by 
the Pueblos. The names of four of these are Orayxa, Masanais, 
Jongopai, and Gualpi. The fifth is doubtful. Some of the 
villages of the Pueblo Indians are very curiously located 
on the summits of almost inaccessible cliffs ; Acom4 and 
another, now in ruins, near the Pueblo of San Felipe, are 
thus situated ; but the most extraordinary building is that 
of the Pueblo of Taos, on the northern side of the valley of 
that name. It is built on a small stream, which divides the 
building into two equal portions, and is composed of seven 
stories, decreasing in breadth as they ascend, so that the vast 
hill has a pyramidal or telescopic appearance. The founda- 
tion covers an extent of 370 feet in length, by 150 in width, 
divided into several compartments, two rooms forming, as it 
were, the thickness of the walls, the outer of which, in each 
story, is generally inhabited, the other being used as a 
granary. A small window lights the apartment, to which the 
only communication is by a ladder through a trap-door in the 
roof. 

In the centre of the building, on the ground-floor, is a large 
council-hall, where, under the presidence of their cacique or 
chief, they meet to transact the municipal affairs of the tribe, 
and where, more than once, plots have been hatched and ma- 
tured, which have subverted the government of the incapable 
Mexicans. 

In the numerous insurrections, raised and conducted by 
the Pueblo Indians, they have invariably considered it the 
best stroke of policy to strike at once at the very head of the 
obnoxious government ; and, in nearly every instance, have 
carried out their plans by massacring the governor of the 
province. 

But the other day, they rose against the Americans, who 
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had taken possession of New Mexico, without oj^position, 
and, surprising the governor (a gentleman named Bent), 
whilst in the village of Fernandez, a few miles from the 
Pueblo of Tiios, murdered him in the most savage manner. 

A few days after this, the American troops attacked the 
Pueblos, and after killing several hundred of its Indian defen- 
ders, levelled it to the ground. 

It has been said that the singular perpetuation of a holy 
fire by which the ancient Mexicans watched for the return 
of the god Quetzalcoatr is also observed by the Pueblos. 
This rite was originally confined to one tribe and one lo- 
cality, to which the devout of the different nations, even 
from the distant regions of the Moquis, are reported to have 
bent their steps in pilgrimage. This favoured tribe and 
" holy city" was that of " Pecos," situated on the stream 
of that name, about thirty or forty miles from the present 
Santa Fe. 

Here, in a deep and obscure vault, the sacred fire was 
watched, and carefully tended by a class of Indians who were 
consecrated to the task, and here for ages it smouldered in a 
brazier of stone ; the same fire which the Mexicans affirmed 
had been kindled from a spark struck by the hand of Quetzal- 
eoatr himself, during his memorable sojourn on the earth, 
and which, with patient care and devout vigils, the Indian 
hopes to keep alive until his return. 

A few years since, the tribe became extinct, and the 
" Pueblos" of Pecos being abandoned, the sacred fire was 
carefully removed by the neighbouring Indians, and conceal- 
ed in a secret cave in the mountains, where it is now pre- 
served. 

A curious feature in the internal government of the Pueblo 
communities is a system of police, for the purpose of pre- 
serving domestic tranquillity, and especially charged to guard 
against and punish acts of immorality on the part of the 
younger of both sexes. When the act of intercourse is 
proved before the head chief, the delinquents are immedi- 
ately compelled to marry, and if adultery be added, the 
penalty is corporeal punishment, and, if an aggravated case, 
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expulsion from the tribe. Unlike all other Indian tribes, 
professed prostitutes are unknown amongst the Pueblos, 
which fact is the more to their credit, with the demoralising 
example of their civilised neighbours ever before their eyes ; 
indeed so proverbial is the chastity of the Pueblo women, 
that the New Mexicans, when they wish to describe one of 
their own countrywomen as being correct in her morals, 
say, " Es Puebla," she is a Pueblo girl, or she is an Indian 
in virtue. 

They are celebrated for hospitality, and as faithful friends 
as they are bitter and implacable enemies ; but, surrounded 
as they are by a vitiated and but semicivilised people, op- 
pressed for three centuries by grasping and tyrannical govern- 
ments, and existing in a country to which nature has accorded 
but few advantages, either of soil or climate, we see in the 
primitive and barbarous character of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico much more to admire than to condemn. 



